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Let Every honey-producer prepare for 
a large crop of honey during the coming 
season—work diligently to secure it, and at 
the same time create a market at home for 
his product. This will not only be money 
in his pocket, but it will also relieve the 
markets of the large cities, and conse- 
quently enhance the price of honey every- 
where. A little foresight in this respect 
will prevent low prices, and facilitate the 
honey-trade. 


























[@8~ The following, received on March 10, 
1890, speaks for itself : 


The goods I ordered came by express the 
same day that your receipt for the money 
arrived. Iam very well pleased with the 
articles you sent me, and also with your 
promptness in sending them.—John H 
Rohrer, Tippecanoe City, O. 





** Five to Ten Tons of comb honey 
each season,’’ should have been the reading 
in the last paragraph of Mr. J. V. Caldwell’s 
article on page 184, when stating the 
amount of honey produced annually by 
that veteran bee-keeper and interesting 
writer—Mr. C. H. Dibbern. 





The Only Weekly bee-periodical in 
America is the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL— 
the “Canadian” is now published only on 
the “1st and 15th of the month,” at $1.00, 
with premium, commencing with March. 

For several years the AmeErICAN BEE 
JOURNAL was the only bee-periodical on 
this Continent—many others grew out of 
it, but only a very few came tostay. The 
Weekly in Canada, by dropping down to 
a semi-monthly publication relinquishes the 
Weekly field to us, which we shall occupy 
and strive to fill so full that no one else will 
think of such a thing as to presnme to 
divide the field with us—our motto is 
Excelsior! 





Bee’s Honey.—Mr. John Craycraft, 
of St. Francis, Fla., writes thus about an 
appropriate name for honey: 


I do not like “digested nectar,” ‘* modi- 
fied,’ and the various names that are sug- 
gested for honey. Let us call it by its 
proper name—‘bee’s honey,” as we call 
milk, ‘‘cow’s milk,’ ‘goat’s milk,” and 
eggs, ‘“‘hen’s eggs,’”’ ‘‘duck’s eggs,’ etc., 
and let us call extracted honey, ‘‘bee’s 
honey from the comb,” and that not ex- 
tracted, “ bee’s honey in the comb.” 

Would not this sound more pleasant— 
more like purity—be morg in accord with 
the good provisions of Nature?—and would 
it not add faith as to the purity of the 
honey—as to its being the product of the 
bees! Let us call the work of the bees— 
**bee’s honey.”’ 

You forget, friend Craycraft, that there 
isno similarity of production. ‘* Milk” is 
generated and made by the cows and 
goats, as food for their young. “* Eggs” are 
made by natural processes in the body of 
the hens and ducks, in order to reproduce 
themselves; but neither is true of bees. The 
honey is not produced, generated, or made 
in the body of the bee—that is done by 
Nature in the flowers, and the bees are 
simply the gatherers and depositors of it in 
the hive, to serve as food for themselves 
and their offspring. There is no harmony 
in the thought, nor adaptability in the ex- 
pression of Bee’s Honey. You might as 
well use the expression, ‘“‘ man’s apples,” 
“squirrel’s nuts,” or “man’s potatoes,” 
because they are gathered and stored by 
men and squirrels for future use, as to use 
the expression, Bee’s Honey, because the 
bees gather it and store it in their hives for 
the use of themselves and their offspring. 
The simple word “Honey ”’ is much more 
expressive and appropriate. 


- —<—me - 


(Ss Mr. Heddon’s son “ Will” is to take 
charge of the electric-light plant in Dowa- 
giac, Mich., as soon as it is completed. 
While the pursuit of bee-keeping thereby 
loses its ‘‘ greatest light ’’—the electric light 
will get him. The Bre JouRNAL congratu- 
lates the young man, and wishes him much 
success. Now ‘let there be light’’—re- 
fulgent, bright and sparkling. 





[Gs The Lewiston, Maine, Journal has 
the following complimentary remarks, 
for which we make our bow: 


The AMERICAN Bee JoURNAL, published 
by Thomas G. Newman & Son, Chicago, in 
its 26th volume, has age to recommend it, 
ability to back it and make it progressive; 
while one dollar a year is dirt cheap for its 
800 quarto pages, and no bee-keeper can 
afford to do without it. 
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The Most Remarkable religious 
services ever held in New York were prob- 
ably those conducted at mid-day during 
Lent by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, of Bos- 
ton, in old Trinity Church, New York. The 
attendants were mostly bankers, brokers, 
and rich men from Wall Street and down- 
town. “Frank Leslie’s Weekly” illus- 
trated the stirring scenes last week. 











The Weather Prophets were “all 
at sea’ about the past winter. Prof. Blake, 
in his Pamphlet of Weather Predictions for 
1890, gives the following on page 28: 


In the States of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
filinois, Missouri, Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota there will be very great ex 
tremes, both as to temperature and pre 
cipitation, and on account of these ex 
tremes, I have made the most elaborate 
and careful calculations possible. The 
‘Tables for 1889” show that next winter 
will start early and be very cold till the 
end of the year. This very cold weather 
will continue throughout the winter and 
until pretty well into March. I do not look 
for any regular ‘thaw ” during the winter 
in the more northern States, though there 
will be thawing days at times and some 
mild spells, especially in the early part of 
February. In the pineries of Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota, I do not look for 
a large amount of snow during the winter 
months; still, 1 think there will generally 
be enough for lumbering purposes, as con 
siderable snow will fall there in November, 
and it will probably remain unmelted 
throughout the winter. 

I think these autumn snows, together 
with the moderate amount of winter snows, 
will be ampie for lumbering. In all of the 
above-named States, there will be good 
snows in the late fall of 1889, and in part 
of them pretty good winter snows. 


The reader will laugh at the utter ab 
surdity of the predictions, viewed in the 
light of the facts in the case! 





J oe 
The Old Proverb, “That there is no 
one so far from the market as he that has 
nothing to sell,”’ is certainly true; yet it is 
equally true that there is great loss, some 
times, by not having created a market in 
which to sell. Bee-keepers need to have 
no fears about the oyer-production of 
honey, if they will only develop their home 
markets. Now that the Honey Almanac 
has been published and tried—the home 
markets are ready fields in which to oper 
ate. Inevery case where they have been 
judiciously distributed, a ready demand 
has been found for all the honey on sale in 
that locality. Meany open their eyes when 
they learn the many uses for honey. The 
education of the masses has been sadly 
neglected on this matter, and when the 
claims of honey, both as food and medi 
cine, are set forth, the people are glad to 
hear and believe them. They test them 
and are satisfied. Cover your home mar- 
kets with Honey Almanags, and in return 
reap golden shekels. 





-_—_ + —_— 


Meat Three Times a Day is more 
than average human nature can endure. 
Functional distarbances of the liver, gall 
stones, renal calculi, diseases of the kid- 
neys, dyspepsia, headache, fits of ill-temper 
or of the blues, irritability and general ab 
sence of the joy of life are largely due to 
an excess of meat and other highly concen 
trated food. What shall we eat? We re 
ply, eat more fruit.— Medical Classics. 


The Bee JourRNAL advises all to eat more 
honey, as well as fruit. Peaches and other 
fruit cut up and lightly covered with honey 
and cream, will, when eaten, give to the 
stomach a healthy tone—and who can say 
that it is not delicious? 
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Jamaica Exhibition in 1891.— 
Mr. C. O. Magnan, of Kingston, Jamaica, 
British West Indies, Secretary of the 
Jamaica Bee-Keepers’ Association, has 
sent us a copy of the Regulations and 
Forms of Application for Space at the Ex- 
hibition to be held on the Island of Jamaica 
in 1891. Accompanying it, was the fol- 
lowing letter, which gives information 
about the exhibit to be made by bee-keep- 
ers interested in that project, which doubt- 
less will be an excellent showing of the 
progress made by the various industries of 
the world: 


KINGSTON, Jamaica, B. W. I. 

I wish to draw the attention of American 
supply dealers, to an Exhibition to be held 
in Jamaica, in January, 1891; and to in- 
form them that a special pavilion has been 
set apart for the exhibition of bees and 
bee-keeping appliances. 

As the Exhibition will be held in the 
middle of our honey season, and as the 
managers hope to attract many visitors, 
not only from Europe and the United 
States and Canada, but also from Central 
and South America, and the other West 
Indian Islands, it would appear to be a 
capital opportunity for showing up modern 
bee keeping appliances in this part of the 
world. 

The Jamaica Bee-Keepers’ Association 
have been asked by the Exhibition Commis- 
sioners to work up the Bee-Keeping De- 
partment, and they will be happy to furnish 
bees for any hives, etc., which dealers 
might wish to show working, and to do all 
in their power to show off exhibits to the 
best advantage. 


Should any readers of the valuable 
AMERICAN Bee JouRNAL feel inclined to 
send exhibits, if they will communicate 
with me on the subject, I will procure and 
forward to them copies of the Regulations 
and Forms of Application for Space, and 
any other particulars that they may re- 
quire. Applications for space must be 
sent in not later than July 1, 1890. 

. O. MAGNAN, 

Sec’ry Jamaica Bee-Keepers’ Association. 





The White, or Dutch, Clover.— 
In ‘‘ The Agricultural Grasses and Forage 
Plants of the United States,’’ issued by the 
Department of Agriculture, considerable 
space is devoted to descriptions of the na- 
ture and general usefulness of the various 
kinds of clover, prominent among which is 
the little white clover—‘ the king of honey- 
plants,” as Mr. G. W. Demaree calls it, on 
page 89. 

The pamphlet referred to, says that this 
clover is a small, perennial species, with 
prostrate stems which take root strongly at 
the joints. It is said to be the shamrock of 
Ireland. It is a native of Europe and 
Northern Asia, and has been introduced 
into, and naturalized in, many other coun- 
tries. Itis said that, although indigenous 
in England, it only began to be cultivated 
at the beginning of the Eighteenth Century. 
On account of its creeping habit, when once 
established, it soon covers the ground and 
spreads extensively. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


An English writer has this to say about 
its cultivation and value as pasturage for 
farm stock: 


It prospers on mellow land containing 
lime, and on all soils rich in humus, from 
mar] to gravelly clay. It does better in 
poor land than red clover. In early spring 
it produces very little food, and the plant is 
so dwarfed that itis practically useless for 
cutting for acrop of hay. Still, perennial 
white clover forms an essential constituent 
of every good pasture. All cattle eat it 
with relish, but it is of less use for the pro- 
duction of milk than of flesh, and is of 
special service in fattening sheep. It is not 
suitable for culture by itself, and its herb- 
age is better for cattle when mingled with 
other grasses, especially with perennial 
rye-grass. 


A correspondent in an agricultural peri- 
odical gives his testimony in favor of 


growing white clover in pasture-lands, as 
follows: 


Every pasture should contain some white 
clover. It will afford more feed at certain 
times of the year than grass or any other 
kind of clover. It will not flourish in damp 
soils, or those that are very poor. It will 
do wellin a partial shade, as a grove or 
orchard, but to make the highest excellence 
it should have the advantage of full sun- 
light. It is easy to secure patches of white 
clover in a pasture by scattering seed in 
early spring on bare places, and brushing 
itin. One pound of seed is enough to start 
white clover in a hundred places. The dis- 
position of this clover is tospread by means 
of the branches that run along the ground 
and take root. 


Prof. W. J. Beal, of Agricultural College, 
Mich., who is a well-known authority on 
farm matters, says this about the “ bee- 
keeper’s favorite:” 

An old, hard road, once abandoned, is 
likely to send up white clover in advance of 
the grasses. It is a well-known and highly- 


prized bee-plant. It is often sown with 
some of the finer grasses for lawns. 


The foregoing paragraphs regarding the 
great importance of sowing white clover 
for other purposes than its nectar-secreting 
abilities, should lead bee-keepers to culti- 
vate this plant more extensively hereafter, 
than they have ever done before. While 
sowing it for its excellent use as pasturage 
for farm stock generally, yet the honey 
which it yields for the bees will be no small 
item, when compared with other nectar- 
bearing plants. 

The seed can be obtained at this office, at 
these prices: Per bushel, $10.00; per peck, 
$2.75; and per pound, by mail, postpaid, 
40 cents. 





Bees and Fruit.—Mr. W. A. Webster, 
of Bakersfield, Calif., writes thus to the 
Pacific Rural Press, on the subject of bees 
and fruit: 


It is the candid opinion of the writer that 
the injury to fruit which is charged to bees 
begins with decay, birds, yellow-jackets and 
other pilferers, and the offices of the bee 
are such as are only beneficial in the econ- 
omy of nature. The province of the honey- 
bee is to fertilize the blossom and save the 
nectar from it and from decaying fruit. A 
bee is guided to its legitimate plunder by 
the sense of smell, and, I believe, never 





punctures the skin. 
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Home, School and Nation, is an 
illustrated magazine of patriotism, issued 
under the ‘‘American Society of Patriotic 
Knowledge.” It is published at 98 Adams 
Street, Chicago, and is edited by the Right 
Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D., and the Rev. 
M. L. Williston, M.A. It is a 48-page 
monthly, and is published at $1.50 a year. 
It is intended to awake a patriotic impulse 
inthe minds of the rising generation, by 
giving interesting information concerning 
the great men whose birthdays occur in the 
month covered by the issue of the maga- 
zine. Itis beautifully printed, edited in a 
style both instructive and highly interest- 
ing, and will, no doubt, do its part to per- 
petuate the patriotic memory of those 
grand minds, who gave to this Nation its 
existence and free institutions. 





Sweet Clover.—Some desire a further 
description of Melilotus alba, commonly 
called ‘“‘ sweet clover.” Darlington gives 
this description of it by which it may be 
recognized : 


‘Root biennial. Stem at first ascending 
or oblique, finally erect three to five feet 
high, stout, striate-ribbed, smooth, panic- 
ulately branded. Leaflets one to one and 
one-half inches long; common pelicles, one 
to two inches long; ramaces, two to four 
inches long, on auxillia peduncles, one to 
two inches in length. owers retrorsely 
imbricated before opening.” It is a native 
of Europe, but now naturalized extensively 
in America. The plant, in the latitude of 
40 degrees north, flowers from June to 
August, and fruits from August to Sept. 





New Catalogues and Price-Lists for 
1890 are received from— 


C. H. Dibbern & Son, Milan,[ls.—8 pages 
—Specialties in Bee-Keeping. 

Walter S. Pouder, 175 East Walnut St., 
Indianapolis, Ind.—8 pages—Bees and Api- 
arian Supplies. 

A. D. Ellingwood, Milan, N. H.—36 pages 
—Bees and Apiarian Supplies. 

J. B. Kline, Topeka, Kans.—8 pages— 
Carniolan Bees, etc. 

C. Aultman & Co., Canton, O0.—24 pages 
—Threshers and Engines. 

Charles A. Green, Rochester, N. Y.—80 
pages—Fruit Nursery. 

Jas. Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.—40 pages 
—The New Hive and System, and Apiarian 
Supplies. 





Convention Notices. 


{@ The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry Valter, Ills., on May 19th. 
1890.  ® ER, Sec. 


The next regular meeting of the Fouthwes- 
tern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ Association will be 
held at Boscobel, Wis., on Thursday, May 1, 18%, 
at 10 a.m. BENJ. EB. RICE, Sec. 


{2 The 12th annual session of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held at Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 7 and 8, 1890. All in- 
terested are invited. J. N. HUNTER, Sec. 


(2 The spring meeting of the Missouri State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, will be held at Marshall, Saline 
Co., Mo., on Wednesday and Thursday, April 16 and 
17, 1890, in the County Court Room. Reancea rates 
at the hotel, for bee-Keepers, have been secured, an 
a committee is at work to secure rates on the rail- 
roads. A cordial invitation is extended to bee-keer 
ers everywhere, and especially to those of Missour'. 
A number of essays from prominent bee-men «re 
e 





y 
nd an interesting time is anticipated. 
‘ . J. W. ROUSE, Sec. 
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Using Comb Foundation when 
Transferring—Re-Queening. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


uery 694.—1. In transferring bees from 
nobbives, with all the ry ge comb, to 
movable-frame hives, would it be advisable to 
use comb foundation in all the frames, leaving 
out all brood. 2. If desiring to re-queen them, 
would it be practical to give them a queen at 
the time of transferring.—Tennessee. 


1. Yes; that is, follow the Heddon plan. 
2. Yes.—A. J. Cook. 

1. Use what good comb you can; the 
balance of the frames fill with foundation. 
2. Yes.—H. D. CurTrine. 

1. No. 2. No. It would not be advis- 
able to re-queen at that particular time.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 

1. Yes: but of course the brood must be 
preserved. 2. Yes.—R. L. Tayior. 


1. Certainly, and follow the Heddon plan 
for transferring. 2. Yes.—A. B. Mason. 


1. No; putin all the brood, and fill all 
frames not filled with comb, with founda- 
tion. 2. Yes.—M. Maugin. 


1. Ido not believe that I would like to 
waste brood, but I would want good combs 
first or last. 2. Yes, if transferred at a 
good time for re-queening.—C. C, MILLER. 


1. I would advise using all the brood and 
straight combs. 2. I would not recommend 
re-queening at the time of transferring.—J. 
ge it Brown. 


1. Sometimes combs are nearly enough 
perfect to transfer, but not often. Ordi- 
narily, I would say melt the combs, and 
use foundation.—J. M. Suuck. 


1. I should try and save the brood, unless 
at a season when it would not be valuable. 
2. I think that it would.—EvuGENE Secor. 


1. Transfer them on the Heddon plan, 
and let the brood hatch out. 2. Re-queen 
the last colony to be driven out of the box- 
hive, and all is done.—C. H. Dissern. 


1. By all means, transfer the brood, and 
fill out with full sheets of foundation. 2. 
Provided you can catch the old queen, it 
would be practical.—J. M. Hampavueu. 


1. No! emphatically; we would no more 
destroy brood than bees. You can straight- 
en a great deal of the comb. 2. Hardly. 
It would be better to wait until they have 
somewhat recuperated, or repaired their 
combs.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Transfer all of the brood always, and 
all good, straight combs, and fill out the 
hive with frames with full sheets of foun- 
dation. 2. Do not re-queen till the colony 
is settled, especially if robbing is liable.— 
G. L. TINKER. 


1. You can use what is termed the “ Hed- 
don plan” of transferring, where there are 
many crooked combs. In no case throw 
away brood, for this will be the bees of the 
future.—G. M. Doo.irr.e. 


1. Use the ‘Heddon method,” and you 
will save all the brood, and get rid of the 
bad comb at the same time; this plan, too, 
is oe simplest possible, in my opinion.—J. 

. Ponn. 


1. I would not transfer the imperfect 
combs unless they were well filled with 
brood. Transfer only the best of the combs, 
and fill out what space is left with frames 
filled with sheets of foundation. Very 
many bee-keepers will advise melting into 
wax all the old combs after driving the bees 
into hives filled with foundation; but this 
iS a serious waste, if the box-hive contains 








a fair amount of good combs.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. If you will read in my book, or Prof. 
Cook’s, my method of modern transferring, 
you will get a complete answer, which is 
too long for this department. 2. It might, 
or might not, be the best time to re-queen 
the colony—all owing to conditions. Bee- 
keeping cannot be successfully run oy 
stereotyped rules. The apiarist, to succeed, 
must know the stereotyped laws, and then 
form his rules from these laws, and their 
relation to his specia! environments and 
conditions.—James Heppon. 


1. Save the brood, unless it be done ata 
time when more bees are not required. 
Fill all the other frames with full sheets of 
comb foundation. 2. Itis practical to do 
so, but it may not be desirable sometimes 
to do what is possible. Circumstances 
may make it very undesirable, robbing 
may be induced, etc. You must consider 
the matter, and decide upon the advisa- 
bility of doing so at the time.—Tue Epitor. 
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Preveution of Swarming, Build. 
ing Comb in Wired Frames. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 





Speer 695.—1. Can swarming be prevented 
by putting on a full upper story for extract- 
ing, and then raising the frames full of brood 
from the brood-nest, and replacing with full 
sheets of foundation, thus allowing part of 
the brood to hatch above, and use a queen- 
excluder with the 8-frame Simplicity hive? 2. 
Will bees build comb in wired frames, with 
only starters, the same us without the wire ? 
3. By using a starter in both top and bottom 
of the brood-frames, would the bees connect 
both without leaving an opening, and thus 
save inverting ?—Paris. 


1. I think so; but I should prefer to have 
the brood below. 2. Yes. 8. They do in 
the sections.—A. J. Cook. 


1. Not entirely. 2. Yes. 38. After you 
try it, then you will know all about it.—H. 
D. CurTine. 

1. Sometimes. 2. Yes. 3. They would 
generally ; and it isa first-class plan to put 
a narrow starter, say three cells wide, at 
the bottom.—A. B. Mason. 


1. It may retard it, and in some cases 
prevent it; but there would be many 
swarms issuing in spite of it.—J. P. H. 
Brown. 


1. Yes, to a great extent. 2. Yes. I tried 
the experiment last season, but lost track 
of the hive after putting a swarm into it.— 
G. M. DoouiTT_e. 

1. I think that it could be controlled in 
that way, in most cases. 2. If the frames 
are exactly plumb, yes; but why wire at 
all, if starters are used’ 8. I do not know. 
—EvUGENE Secor. 

1. There is no absolutely certain way of 
preventing swarming, with which I am 


acquainted. 2. Not with thesame facility, | 


or perfection. 3. I have never tried it.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison. 


1. No. 2. No. 38. Please read the best 
and latest works in apiculture. Study, 
patience, practice—these three will save 
many questions.—J. M. Sauck. 

1. I should say that it might, but I have 
had so many plans for preventing swarm- 
ing, and failed, that I have no faith in the 
answer of any one but the bees. 2. Some- 
times. 8. I think so. I have had thou- 
sands of sections so built.—C, C. Mriuer. 


1. Your plan is not new. It will retard 
swarming, and if the queen is not so old as 
to excite the concern of the bees, it may in 
some cases prevent swarming. 2. They 
will build in wired frames, but the wires 





the comb; and when this is the case, they 
are hard to manage. The only way is to 
cut the wires and press the comb in place. 
8. It will not do to put starters on the bot 
tom-bars of the frames; the bees will build 
upward, and the combs will often topple 
over,and make a muss of it.—G.W.DEMAREE 


1. If the queen were confined below the 
honey-board, and done seasonably, it would 
delay swarming; but whether it would pre 
vent it, would depend upon other condi 
tions, as the character of the honey-flow, 
etc. 2. Yes. 3. I think not, but I never 
tried it.—R. L. Tay.or. 


1. Swarming can be greatly restricted 
by giving plenty of room, and plenty of 
ventilation. 2. They would build them 
true. The wires would not bein the se 
tum ofthecomb. 3. If they were to buila 
both from the top and bottom, the combs 
would not be properly joined at the place 
of meeting. There would be jogs and off- 
sets.—M. Sans. 


1. Yes. 2. No. What do you want 
wired frames for, if you do not use founda- 
tion? Wire is used to keep the foundation 
from sagging and warping. 8. Try itona 
hive or two, and then tell the readers of 
the Bee JournaL how it works.—G. M. 
DOoLITTLeE. 


1. Bees are ‘contrary critters,” and no 
= can be said to be certain with them. 
‘his, perhaps, may work well; try it, and 
report. 2. Yes; but it is better to use full 
sheets of foundation. 8. They might, and 
might not. Ido not see how any gain can 
be made by so doing.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Ithink not. Yon should give more 
capacity to the queen’s fecundity, with less 
disturbance. 2. Yes; but look out for 
drone-comb, which is a nuisance. 8. I have 
not tried starters at the bottom; I hardly 
think that it will work. Try it, and report. 
—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Few swarms would result from this 





will not always be found in the center of | 


management. 2. No. Why not use a 
| more shallow frame than the Simplicity— 
| Say a 7-inch frame—and do away with the 
| wired frames! If you use a queen-ex 
| ‘ y - 
| results. 8. Yes; but if you put the frames 


|in an upper story, you will not need the 
| starters at the bottom.—G. L. TINKEk. 


| 1. Not absolutely, although such a plan 
| would have a great tendency to discourage 
jswarming. 2. Yes, sir; and follow the 
| wires almost every time. 8. The plan will 
not take the place of inverting. The bees 
| will be very aptto cut away a portion of 
| the lower strip of foundation, and bad work 
}is liable in every case. Inverting does it 
| just right, and cannot fail.—James Heppon. 


| 1. Nosystem of management can be re 


lied upon to absolutely prevent swarming. 
| At least that istrue in America, whether it 
|is so in France or not. Theplan mentioned 
would sometimes retard swarming, if it 
does not prevent it, but it is not a new one 
2. Yes. 3. To build combs from the top 
}and bottom is objectionable—the join in 
the center is not perfect, ete.—Tue Epiror. 


} 
| 


or + 


Our New Location, in the heart of 
the business district of the city, at No. 246 
|East Madison Street, brings us in close 
communication with the several express 
companies, and we are conveniently near 
all the freight depots. 
, This location has made it possible for us 
to be more prompt than ever in filling 
orders, saving the long distance for hau! 
ing. Our friends will find it very con 
venient to call on us when in the city 


cluder, the more shallow combs give better | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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PRIZE ESSAY. 


Extracted Honey—One Method 
of Its Production. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY H. W. FUNK. 


A short time before the honey har- 
vest begins—usually the last days of 
May, or the first week in June—the 
first upper story should be put on the 
brood-chamber, for which I prefer a 
10-frame Langstroth hive. The upper 
stories are just the same as the brood- 
chamber, only lacking a bottom and 
an entrance. It adds very much to 
the pleasure, and probably to the 
vrofits (as ‘time is money” during 
the honey season), if a slatted honey- 
board is used between the different 
stories, to prevent the upper frames 
from being stuck to the lower ones; an 
old quilt that is full of holes, may be 
used as a substitute. 


HOW TO MAKE A HONEY-BOARD. 


I prefer a honey-board made as fol- 
lows, to anything else that I have 
tried: It is made of strips about 1} 
inches wide, and } of an inch longer 
than the outside of the hive. These 
are placed a bee-space apart, and just 
as wide as the hive (outside), and the 
whole is cleated together by a }-inch 
square strip, that has a groove cut in 
the middle, half way through, just the 
same as an old-style Heddon hive- 
cover is cleated. These end strips 
keep the board in place, and also keep 
the upper stories from slipping or 
blowing off. This board may easily 
be made break-joint, but I am not 
sure that it is an advantage. 


NUMBER OF FRAMES FOR EXTRACTING. 


Where empty combs are used, I put 
only eight in the upper stories. If 
comb foundation is used, it is better to 
use nine or ten frames, till drawn out. 
It is nicer to extract where only eight 
frames are used ina ten-frame hive ; 
there will be just about as much honey 
stored in eight as in ten frames, and 
it is easier to uncap, as the combs are 
all thicker than the frames, and they 
are less liable to be injured in extract- 
ing, and probably are not used as soon 
by the queen for brood. For various 
reasons I prefer a full-sized frame for 
upper stories—just the same as is used 
in the brood-chamber. 


PUTTING ON SURPLUS STORIES. 


If the intention is to prevent swarm- 
ing, all strong colonies should have 
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or two weeks before the season opens. 
It requires judgment and experience 
to know where and when to put on the 
second upper story. If the prospects 
are good, and colonies are strong, it is 
advisable to place the second upper 
story on top of the first, when they 
have about 15 or 20 pounds of honey 
stored in it. (Have all colonies strong, 
as it isa waste of labor to run weak 
colonies for surplus.) 

Should the honey come in slowly, it 
may be advisable to change the four 
center combs of the upper story for the 
outside ones, or remove them and put 
empty ones in their places, filling other 
stories with these partly-filled frames. 
In an ordinary season, with good colo- 
nies, there need be but little frame 
manipulation. 

It is always advisable to give plenty 
of room—more room than is needed 
does not necessarily do any harm— 
especially with large apiaries, and 
with out-apiaries it is advisable to be 
on the right side. If, however, the 
first upper story is almost full, it is 
better to put the second upper story 
under it—I usually put it on top. One 
reason is, the queen will be less liable 
to use it for brood. If there is brood 
in the first story, and it is raised, and 
another put under it, the queen will 
be almost sure to use it also, unless 
honey is coming in very fast; if it is 
put on top, she will probably not oc- 
cupy it. 

Another reason is, it is hard work to 
raise up partly-filled uppers, and one 
of my rules in running large apiaries, 
is never todo any work unless I am 
sure that it will pay; and never leave 
anything undone that I think it would 
pay to do. 

These upper stories hold about 50 
pounds each, when full; it is seldom 
necessary to use more than two upper 
stories, but I have used three; usually 
it is better to extract from the top 
story, if the bees become crowded for 
room. In most seasons, these two 
stories will hold all the early or white 
clover honey. 


WHEN TO EXTRACT THE HONEY. 


Usually, Ido not extract until the 
clover season is over, and thenI ex- 
tract both the upper stories at once. 
To do the extracting, I prefer a four- 
frame, reversible machine, to anything 
that I have tried ; and for uncapping, 
the Bingham knife is unequalled by 
anything in the market. Fora cap- 
ping-can, I use a sawed-off barrel, 
with a screen bottom, and a honey- 
gate below it. 


In the morning, or before extracting 
again, lremove the cappings from a 
previous extracting, putting them in a 
barrel so constructed that what little 
the upper story put on akeut ten days honey may drain through can be run 





off. Usually, after the extracting is 


all done, I scatter these cappings on a 
large cloth under some shade-trees, 
and let the bees remove what honey 
there is left in them. It requires just 
a little judgment in doing it, and it is 
not advisable for a novice to try this, 
especially if there is no honey coming 
in. I scatter about a bushel basket of 
cappings at a time, and spread them 
out thin. 


HOW TO PROCEED IN EXTRACTING. 


As the extracting is usually done 
when there is no honey coming in, it 
requires considerable care not to get 
robbing started. A good way to pro- 
ceed, is to have a cart with a box just 
wide enough to hang the frames in, 
and about four feet long. This cart 
will hold the frames from three or four 
upper stories. As the frames are put 
in, they are to be covered with a cloth, 
if there are any robber bees about. 

In opening the hives, I smoke the 
bees down as soon as the cover is 
raised the least bit, then pry the frames 
apart, and take out one and shake off 
the bees into the open hive, and brush 
off the remainder. It is well to have 
a dish of water on hand, into which 
the brush is dipped, if it becomes 
sticky with honey, and for washing up 
any honey that may be daubed about. 

When the cart is filled, itis run into 
the building where the extractor is ; 
the other necessary utensils are about 
two or more alcohol barrels, without 
heads, with thin muslin or cheese-cloth 
stretched loosely over the open end, 
and held in place by the upper hoop ; 
on this the honey is poured by the 
bucketful, as it runs from the machine; 
after standing over night, it is ready 
for barrels or cans. It is best to leave 
about six inches of honey in the bar- 
rels, letting out the thickest at the 
bottom. If the honey is not quite 
ripe, it will improve by being left in 
these barrels a short time; but the 
proper place to ripen honey is on the 
hive. 

If robber bees are very bad, a tent 
may be used to advantage over the 
cart, and hive which is being opened, 
but it is very bothersome, and a live 


man can get along nicely without it. 


Sometimes it is advisable to almost 
close the entrance when removing 
frames, till after the bees are quiet 
again; usually I take out the. empty 
frames and return them to the hives 
when I go for another load. If rob- 
bing has been started through care- 
lessness, or otherwise, it is best to 
leave the frames out of the hives till 
evening, returning them about sunset. 

Returning frames causes more com- 
motion in a colony of bees, and in 
other colonies, than taking them out— 
usually only one set of frames are re- 














turned after extracting, and the others 
stored away until needed for fall 
honey, or otherwise. 

If I find frames of brood, I often use 
them to build up nuclei, or increase 
by hiving bees with a virgin queen on 
the Doolittle-swarming-box plan, and 
add brood for several days as fast as 
they can care for it, till the hive and 
upper story are full. 

Probably the best way to get rid of 
the bees in the extracting-room, is to 
put a cone of wire-screen in the upper 
corners of the windows. 

With the foregoing method I hardly 
ever have a swarm, and manage out- 
apiaries without having any one to as- 
sist, as there are not enough swarms 
to pay to have some one to watch 
them. 

Bloomington, Ills. 


BEE-KEEPING 


In Wandering Apiaries on Mt. 
Sierra Nevada, Spain. 





Translated for the American Bee Journal 
BY REV. STEPHEN ROESE. 


Mount Sierra Nevada, in Spain, is 
located 10,500 feet above the level of 
the sea. Bee-keepers in that country, 
after the early spring honey-flow is 
over, do generally experience a dearth 
of honey, for during the hot summer 
months there is seldom a rainfall, and 
bee-keepers are often obliged to feed 
back their early spring honey crop, to 
save their bees from starvation; and 
during this season the wax-moth causes 
terrible destruction in the apiaries. 


During the honey-dearth in the 
plains, Mount Sierra Nevada is covered 
with rich honey-yielding flowers, es- 
pecially on the northern slope, which 
is covered with fruit-trees of all de- 
scriptions. The deep valley of Rio- 
Monachil is often rich with honey-dew, 
which extends downward to the plain 
of Granada. On this plain, from 
Dehesa to San Geronimo, during the 
summer months, from 12,000 to 14,000 
sheep find abundant pasturage, besides 
many hundreds of horses. This north- 
ern slope is constantly moistened by 
the gradually melting of the everlast- 
ing snows on the summit of the moun- 
tain. This juicy pasture is rich with 
endless blooming flowers. 

The transportation of the hives is 
effected by the use of mules. Each 
animal carries one on each side, up 
the narrow, winding path, with oc- 
casional halting under an orange or 
olive tree, from June until October 15; 
at this time, usually, the first snow 
falls. The apiaries remain on Mount 
Sierra Nevada, and on their return, 
at this date, for the Granada plains, 





the mountain apiarist comes laden 
richly with nectar sweets, while api- 
aries left on the plain are moth-eaten, 
and on the verge of starvation. 


Mount Sierra Nevada, on account of 
its charming scenery, is visited by 
many naturalists,artists, and scientists, 
and it will henceforth be visited by 
apiarists each season. 


PASTOR WEYGANDT’S BEE-LECTURE. 


The new theory of Pastor Weygandt, 
of Flacht, Germany, of applying arti- 
ficial heat for the purpose of creating 
an even temperature in winter reposi- 
tories, has been fully illustrated dur- 
ing his four days’ course of free lec- 
tures at Flacht, Germany. Sixty 
prominent bee-keepers from all parts 
of Germany, Switzerland, and Luxem- 
bourg, were seated at the feet of this 
eminent Gamaliel, and were aston- 
ished and surprised at the flow of 
charming language and revelation of 
mysteries in apiculture. 

This eminent master of the art 
seens to revolutionize the Continent, 
and even his enemies cannot gainsay 
the facts set forth by him. 


On April 8, 1890, is the day agreed 
upon, for the delivery of another ten 
days’ lecture on modern bee-keeping. 
A programme of exercises is in pro- 
gress, and will be published in due 
time. Applicants for attendance were 
to inform the faculty not later than 
the last of February. 

It is not strange that some connect- 
ing link in successful bee-keeping 
should be missing, in consequence of 
the total ignorance of the art of bee- 
keeping during the Dark Ages. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sonoma County as a Bee-Keep- 
ing Locality. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. B. WIER. 





I gave a little sketch of Sonoma and 
adjoining counties in California’s 
adaptability for bee-culture, on page 
711 of the AmerICAN BEE JouRNAL for 
1889. It brought me letters of in- 
quiry from nearly every State in the 
Union, and _ several from Europe, 
nearly all of which enclosed stamps 
for reply. I answered all quite fully, 
reserving some for special answer 
through the Bee JOURNAL on pertinent 
points that none, or very few, seemed 
to understand. 


The most prominent of these not-un- 
derstood points that explanations were 
asked for by many, may be summed 
up in these two questions : 


~ 


a 
ae a 





First, «‘How can bees store honey, 
as arule, every month in the year ? 
Trees and plants do not bloom in win- 
ter.” 

Second, ‘If you have no rains for 
four or five months in the year, trees 
and plants certainly cannot bloom to- 
ward the end of such a drouth ?” 

These are very reasonable questions 
to ask by those not familiar with a re- 
gion of warm, moist (often wet, or 
very wet, like this one) winters and 
dry summers. Nature adapts plants 
and animals to their environment. 
Many trees and plantsin this climate 
bloom and grow only in the winter ; 
many of our native trees and plants 
begin to grow so soon as the fall rains 
give them moisture, and then are soon 
in bloom. Some of our trees and 
shrubs start into growth—usually 
blooming first—in November and De- 
cember; many morein January and 
February ; others, not until March and 
April. Hundreds of species of trees 
and plants are now in bloom (Feb. 12); 
some of these are very rich in honey, 
and every day for the past three weeks 
has been bright and warm—the mer- 
eury being from 65° to 75° in the 
shade, enabling bees to work at least 
six hours each day. 

The manzanita, and laurel, which 
grow in the hills and mountains, are, 
in different locations, in bloom during 
the entire winter, and the first-named 
—one of the very best honey-produc- 
ing plants in the world—is in bloom 
on different exposures and elevations 
in the mountain canyons, from Novem- 
ber until June. The wild currants 
and gooseberries are now in bloom, 
and will so continue for months, as 
well as countless other shrubs and 
plants. By the first of Aprilthe whole 
country is one vast flower-garden. 
Hill, valley and mountain are every- 
where carpeted with flowers of every 
hue. This much for winter and spring 
flowers for honey. 

Then, on the other hand, in the dry 


season here, we have thousands of 
plants that revel, and grow and 


bloom in the hot, dry season, and 
plenty of plants between these two 
extremes. Near the end of the dry 
seasoh, when our sun is the hottest, 
and the soil is the driest, our stubble- 
fields will be seen a mass of golden or 
purple flowers. Perhaps it is true that 
near the end of the dry season the bee 
ean find the fewest good honey-plants 
in bloom ; but in the valleys they find 
plenty that yield very poor honey for 
us, but I believe it is good enough for 
winter stores for the bees, if they 
need any. The plants producing the 
bad-tasting honey, mostly belong to 
| the composite— such as May-weed 
| (dog-fennel, etc.), and here in the 
ivalley, the ubiquitious ‘tar-weed,” 
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which ‘takes the cake” for being 
where it is not wanted, and for its 
villainous taste and smell! 


The great, and best, and everywhere 
present in the hills and mountains, 
summer honey-producing bush, is the 
native poison-oak (Rhus Californicus). 
It isin bloom in different exposures 
the season through, and its honey is 
considered equal to that of white 
clover. 

This short sketch will give some 
knowledge of the sources of honey 
here ; some of the mountain honey is 
very fine, thick, bright and spicy— 
some being too highly flavored for 
some people, but greatly liked when 
one becomes accustomed to it. The 
different portions of the State have 
their own peculiar honey-plants, and 
nearly everywhere where there are 
hills and mountains, one can have suc- 
cess with bees, even high up on the 
Sierras, where they are covered with 
snow from 3 to 30 feet deep for six 
months. 

AsIsaid in my former article, this 
region—directly north of San Fran- 
cisco 20 to 100 miles—was, before bee- 
diseases were introduced, grand for 
honey, and many bees were kept, pro- 
ducing a vast amount of honey with 
scarcely any care, like all good, new 
countries ; but these diseases came in. 
It being a region where nearly every- 
thing that one may wish to plant can 
be grown to perfection, with big 
money in everything, the people drop- 
ped bee-keeping for other things that 
made big money with little care; 
therefore but few bees are found here 
now, but the bee-country is still here, 
all the same, and would be a grand 
success with the same skill and care 
given to bees everywhere in the East. 

The best locations are, as I said be- 
fore, in the cheap lands in the hills 
and mountains, with a deep canyon 
running into the hills east or west. 
Given a warm south and a cool north 
steep hillside, and a little perennial 
stream running in it—one has a per- 
fect bee-pasturage, and one of the 
most healthy and comfortable climates 
in the world. Bees of all strains and 
bee-keepers’ supplies of all kinds can 
be had in this State. There are thou- 
tands of acres of mountain Govern- 
ment land in this and adjoining coun- 
ties free to homesteaders, or for pre- 
emption. It is grand for dairies, pas- 
ture, fruit, bees, poultry, health and 
comfort. 

As for cold, when I give the fact that 
three wagon-loads of oranges have 
come into this little city of Petaluma 
the present week, and sold on the 
streets in bushel apple-boxes—all 
grown within seven miles of this town 
—tells one what this country is! 
Homes, land—both improved and un- 





improved —of all sizes, and for all pur- 
poses, can be bought in this county to- 
day, all things considered, as cheap as 
anywhere in this great republic; cer- 
tainly as cheap, and I think cheaper, 
than anywhere else in this State; and 
this, in this one great, rich county, 
where big crops of everything can be 
grown without expensive irrigation. 

I will continue to answer all in- 
quiries from those who enclose stamps 
(not directed stamped envelopes—but 
stamps) ; and I will mail them local 
newspapers. 

Petaluma, Calif. 


REVERSING. 


A Description of a Reversible- 
Frame Device. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY F. A. HUNTLEY. 


The subject of reversing combs 
seems to have lost no interest. Many 
have found the practice a success, and 
others who have been reluctant to 
make experiments, will, no doubt, take 


Section of Reversible Frame, with Eye and Key. 


some interest in the matter the coming 
season. Changes and complications 
in fixtures should generally be avoided, 
as experience has often proved to bee- 
keepers. In experiments, methods 
are in favor such as will necessitate 
the least possible alterations in plans 
already in use. 

The reversible frame here described, 
has given me satisfaction, and I offer 
the device gratuitously to all, hoping 
that it may prove a benefit to those 
who give it a trial. With very little 
trouble it can be applied to frames 
already in use. 

The device consists of a double, 
separable top-bar, the two pieces be- 
ing fastened together by means of 
screw-eyes twisted into the upper slat, 
and the eye part projecting through a 
slotin each end of the under slat, 
which forms a part of the frame, as 
shown in the engraving. Hardwood 
pegs are used to put through the eyes, 
to clamp the two pieces together. 





It will be readily understood that a 
complete frame is made, and the sep- 
arable part is the outside bar with pro- 
jecting ends, into which the screw- 
eyesare driven. The openings to re- 
ceive the eyes are made with a coarse 
rip-saw, and can be cut into the block 
or board before sawing out the slats. 
As the two horizontal bars of a frame 
are made alike, it takes but a moment 
to remove the pegs, and make either 
bar the upper one. 


Where frames larger than the Lang- 
stroth are in use, I would advise mak- 
ing the separable bar of wood that is 
tougher than pine, though I have 
never found yellow pine too soft. The 
screws will, in most cases, project 
through the wood, unless a very thick 
top-bar is used. When this happens, 
the points should be cut off by means 
of a pair of nippers. 

I have also used this device in 
another form, by driving the screw 
into the frame, and making the slot in 
the separable bar. This, however, 
does not possess the strength of the 
other arrangement. 

South Omaha, Neb. 
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BEE-ECONOMY. 


The Inmates of the Bee-.Hive 
as «‘ Nationalists.” 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


BY E. L. PRATT. 

What a magnificent form of national 
social government is that of honey- 
bees. There is no competition, no 
trusts or monopolies, no partyism, and 
no wrangling over ill-gotten gains, in 
a bee-hive. On the contrary, every- 
thing is for the common good, with 
equal rights to all. 

It has been said that a queen-bee is 
a ** monarch,” and the masses of work- 
ers, her subjects; but the study of 
them and their habits has proved this 
untrue. It is the most perfect demo- 
cratic form of government known. 
The queen stands as a most decided 
public servant. She acts asa sort of 
‘«« president "—a preserver of the re- 
public, at the dictation of the people. 

Superseding for want of competency 
is nothing uncommon with bee-repub- 
lic. A queen-bee is queen (or “ king”) 
because she was called so, when scien- 
tists knew but very little about the 
workings of a bee-hive. She would 
have been better named « president.” 


From the egg to the perfect insect, 
all are cared for and given sup toa 
like extent. When the young bee is- 
sues it has a term of ‘‘schooling,” and 
thorough practical training, not in 
vogue with any form of government. 
All are ushered into active service 








alike, and at the same age by common 
consent. None are expected to do 
more than others, but all are expected 
to do their best. The drones (so 
abused by those ignorant of their 
habits) stand ever ready to perform 
their most important duty, for which 
their very lives are given willingly. 
Can any one begrudge them their 
leisure at so great a cost P 

Why is it that human nature so ad- 
mires the industrious habits and un- 
seen government of bees, as they 
gather honey and guard their home in 
perfect harmony, and without com- 
plaint? Itis because human nature 
can see a perfect form of government 
—a government for the people, by the 
people, and absolute freedom to every 
man. 

There is no half-starving mass and 
highly-fed class ina bee-hive. When 
a bee-republic is starving, all are 
starving ; when it is prosperous, all are 
prosperous ; as this bee fares, so fares 
its brother. There is one common 
store-house free to all. 

In short, a bee-hive employs that 
perfect national form of government, 
so admired by the human race. To 
my mind, this United States will event- 
ually adopt a similar form of har- 
monious proceedings, as in Bellamy’s 
‘‘Looking Backward.” 

Marlboro, Mass. 


BEE-NOTES. 


Interesting Suggestions for the 
Month of March. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. J. M. HICKS. 


It is now the proper time to make 
selections from the best colonies for 
rearing increase of queens; this is a 
matter of no small importance to the 
apiarist. 

Queens and drones should, by all 
means, be reared from colonies pos- 
sessing the most desirable qualities— 
such as have a gentle, mild temper, 
and industrious habits, as well as being 
very prolific. 

In order to succeed well, and get 
early drones, the bee-keeper should 
feed a little syrup every day, at this 
season of the year, to such colonies as 
above indicated. 

It will be just as necessary to keep 
watch of all other colonies, and cut 
out all drone-brood, as well as queen- 
cells, or those not so desirable, before 
they are hatched. 

Iam very certain that bees will pay 
at least 200 per cent. profit, in an or- 
dinary season, with reasonable care 
and attention. Mine paid me over 
500 per cent. last year, and at the 
present writing (March 3) they are all 
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in fine condition, with plenty of young 
brood. : 
Much depends upon the kind, style 


such shape and so constructed as to 
not have any loose pieces to remove in 
examining the brood-combs—the fewer 
of such traps about a hive, the better. 

Always make the increase in colo- 
nies by dividing them at the, right 
time, and prevent, if possible, all nat- 
ural swarming ; but as before suggest- 
ed, try to have plenty of young queens 
in due time to give to the new swarms; 
this is of much importance. 

I would suggest, to make bee-keep- 
ing more profitable to the apiarist, as 
well as much better for all consumers 
of honey, that there should be only ex- 
tracted honey placed on the market; 
for truly there is not a particle of nu- 
triment in the combs, as food in the 
human stomach, no matter how fine or 
delicate it may appear to be. 

Honey is procured from the flowers 
and plants, provided by Nature, and 
the bees are the industrious workers 
that gather and store it for man’s use. 
It is folly and absurd to think of feed- 
ing bees syrup made from sugar or 
glucose, and call it “honey.” Itisa 
fraud on its face ! 

Always provide plenty of pasture for 
the bees to work on—such as Alsike 
clover, buckwheat, raspberry, cherry, 
apple, pear, plum, of many varieties, 
all of which are good for honey, be- 
sides their delicious fruits. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WISCONSIN. 


Report of the State Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Convention. 





The sixth annual meeting of the Wis- 
consin State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
was held at Madison, Wis., on Feb. 5, 
1890. About 100 bee-keepers were 
present, a few being from other States. 

President C. A. Hatch, of Ithaca, 
called the meeting to order at 10 a.m,, 
after which prayer was offered by Mr. 
A. I. Root, of Medina, Ohio. 

Treasurer M. J. Plumb, of Milton, 
reported that no expenditures of money 


The president then read his annual ad- 
dress. 

Mr. Wilcox asked for information 
regarding oak-gall honey. He had 
information. 


STRANGE DISEASE AMONG BEES. 


last year, in what seemed to him a 





consulting a learned microscopist, he 


and shape of the hive used in the man- | 
agement of bees, which should be of | 


was informed that they were only 
** played-out” bees. 

A. I. Root had also noticed the same 
thing in His apiaries. The President 
said the bees came out about 10 o'clock 
in the morning; they could not fly, but 
crawled along on the grass like young 
bees. The whole yard was covered 
with bees, crawling toward the lower 
side of the yard. They acted as if 
stupefied—as flies that have taken poi- 
son. Their bodies and legs, too, were 
covered with a greyish-like dust, which 
they constantly tried to rub off. His 
theory was, that they were affected by 
some kind of pollen. All the bees 
seemed to be dusted. 

S. I. Freeborn, of Ithaca, thought it 
was connected with the red-clover 
bloom, that intoxicated them, which 
was not the case with the white-clover 
bloom. 

Dr. Miller, of Illinois, said that he 
had not been much in favor of Presi- 
dents’ addresses, but after hearing the 
one just read, he was inclined to 
change his opinion. With regard to the 
trouble with Mr. Hatch’s bees, he was 
of the opinion that starvation had more 
than anything else to do withit. As 
to the dust upon the bees, he could not 
account for that, 

Mr. Taylor, of Minnesota, said that 
a mess of good, warm food would have 
relieved them; he especially recom- 
mended that the food be given warm. 

S. I. Freeborn was confident that 
warm weather and honey were the 
remedies for the trouble. 

F. Wilcox had observed the same 
thing (the dust on the bees), in colo- 
nies in the Heddon hives. He thought 
that starvation was the cause of the 
trouble. 

A. I. Root had noticed it in one col- 
ony, that had used up its honey in 
brood-rearing. They were cured by 
feeding ; he fixed up a syrup and fed 
them. 

THE CARNIOLAN BEES. 


Rey. T. E. Turner, of Sussex, 
an essay on ‘‘ Carniolans.” 
Rev. Mr. Winter, of Madison, gave 


read 





had been made since the last meeting. | 


seen it, but no one offered any further | 


The president spoke of his experience | 


strange disease among his bees, but by | 


a very interesting and amusing account 
|of his experience with the Carniolan 
| bees. He had not found them to be 
|as gentle as Mr. Turner had described 
| them; in fact, he had found them to be 
the most irascible bees he had ever 
handled, and their propensity to go out 
| of their way to seek their victims, ex- 

ceeded anything he ever knew. He 

remarked that a gentleman who visited 
|him, and being anxious to observe the 
| internal economy of a bee-hive, went 


| 


la hive of Carniolans, the bees ‘‘ went 
\for them” pell-mell, and his visitor 
| beat a hasty retreat, saying he would 
rather face a battery of artillery, than 
a colony of Carnidlans. 


| with him to his apiary, and on opening . 
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D. D. Daniher, of Madison, said that 
he had had some experience with the 
Carniolans, but had not found them as 
gentle as even the Cyprians or the 
Syrians. After handling Mr. Winter's 
Carnivlans, he found himself industri- 
ously occupied in removing stings from 
his limbs, and combing bees from his 
hair. 

Mr. Turner, who had sold the bees 
to Mr. Winter, said that they were not 
pure Carniolans, but hybrids, which 
would account for their propensity to 
use their stings. 

The question was asked by a mem- 
ber as to the relative number of bees 
wintering in-doors and out-of-doors. 
About four-fifths were found to be win- 
tering their bees in cellars. 

Mr. Taylor, of Minnesota, was pres- 
ent with a sample hive, which, on 
motion, he was requested to show, and 
explain his management. He brought 
the hive forward, and, placing it upon 
a table, explained its construction and 
showed its meritorious points. It is a 
small hive, 16x16 inches, and some- 
what resembles the Heddon hive. Dr. 
Miller said it had many good points. 

BEE-KEEPING AS A BUSINESS. 

The next essay read was, ‘ Bee- 
Keeping as a Business,” by Frank 
McNay, of Mauston. 

Mr. Freeborn thought that the qual- 
ifications requisite for a suecessful bee- 
keeper, were such as fita man for a 


mercantile or professional calling, a 
banker, or for almost any business un- 


dertaking ; and he must make it a bus- 
iness that the public will respect. 

Mr. J. J. Ochsner, of Prairie du Sac, 
believes in making it an independent 
business. 

Dr. Miller said that men with the 
same amount of brains required in 
other callings, can make money, and 
have lots of fun, in bee-keeping. 


OVER-STOCKING A LOCALITY. 


The next essay read was on * Over- 
Stocking,” by S. I. Freeborn, of Ithaca. 

Mr. Lathrop thought that apiaries 
ought not to be nearer than 3 miles. 

Mr. MeNay said that it depended 
mostly upon the season. Sometimes 5 
miles was near enough; he had 350 col- 
onies—about 35 in each. He thought 
small apiaries were better, as less time 
was consumed in visiting the pasture. 

Mr. Freeborn found the best honey 
in isolated colonies. 

Mr. Root wanted to know about the 
number of colonies around Boscobel. 
He visited that locality last summer. 
In one apiary which he visited, he 
noticed the bees hanging on the out- 
side of the hives. He thought they 
ought to have been driven in, and set 
to work. To the question he put to a 
bee-keeper near Boscobel, with regard 





to the number of colonies in that vicin- 
ity, he was told that there was no 
danger of over-stocking; that 500 would 
do just as well as 200, where there was 
so much basswood. 

Mr. Freeborn had usually only about 
150 or 200 colonies in one place. 

Mr. Root said that there were never 
such crops of honey in one place as 
about Boscobel; yet he thought that 
the Boscobel people had too many col- 
onies for that locality. 

Dr. Miller thought that there ought 
to be some way of preventing others 
from coming and settling down with 
bees, and spoiling the prospect of a 
crop. What can Mr. Pike do to help it 
if some man comes and locates his 
apiary near him, and destroys his 
chance of getting a crop? It does not 
seem right. 

Mr. Taylor said that we all have to 
take our chances, and put up with the 
consequences. 


BEE-KEEPING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. Freeborn was asked how he es- 
teemed California honey. He said that 
the white-sage honey of California is 
very fine, but the sage does not always 
yield, especially in dry seasons. This 
winter they have a cheering prospect 
for the coming season. The white 
clover is the most popular. He saw 
considerable of bee-keeping and swarm- 
ing while he was in California a few 
winters since ; he noticed that church- 
steeples were favorite resorts for stray 
swarms. 


PLANTING BASSWOOD TREES. 


Mr. Root remarked that he had a 
new hobby. Planting is a pretty slow 
business. He said, ‘‘ We are going to 
buy timbered land, cut out the com- 
mon timber, and plant basswood trees. 
Under these conditions, they will be 
more apt to grow.” 

Mr. Freeborn asked Mr. Root if he 
thought they would be of any use to 
him, when they do grow. All basswood 
does not yield honey. 

Mr. Ochsner inquired if his bees 
should, in their flight in quest of honey, 
get a smell of Dr. Miller’s grove, could 
he hinder them from lighting down 
upon his basswood blossoms, and fill- 
ing their honey-sacs? He thought that 
all have the same right to the honey, 
and for his own part he had no ob- 
jection to any man settling down next 
to him with his apiary. 

Mr. Turner said that the man who 
has the most bees, will take precedence, 


keepers to try 15 or 20 acres of it. 
Alsike is not usually influenced by the 
weather. 

Dr. Miller asked if any of the mem- 
bers had tried alfalfa. President Hatch 
said that he had talked with a bee- 
keeper who had examined a field of it, 
but had found no bees working on it. 


Mr. Root said he had had alfalfa in 
his garden, but no bees worked on it. 
In Arizona, a very dry climate, it is a 
very productive honey-plant. The 
honey is very fine, and resembles honey 
from red-clover, and tastes like hum- 
ble-bee honey. He furnishes Alsike to 
any of his neighbors who will sow it. 
It takes a good many acres to make 
any show of success. 

Dr. Miller said that he had often 
noticed no bees working on white clo- 
ver, and yet his surplus comes from 
white clover. It may be that bees do 
work on alfalfa. He said that Mr. 
Hatch made a good point on light soil, 
which, in his opinion, is much better. 


Mr. Root told of a bee-keeper who 
took nearly all the premiums at a State 
fair, and got his honey from Alsike, but 
it took a great many acres to do it. 


Mr. Freeborn said that there is only 
a small proportion of the blossoms that 
yield honey at any time. This is a fact 
worthy of consideration. In Califor- 
nia, where they irrigate, they are sure 
of good weather. His experience with 
basswood was that there had been only 
five failures in thirty years ; two years 
it failed to blossom. 

Mr. MeNay said that there are two 
kinds of basswood in Wisconsin that 
yield honey ; one kind ten days later 
than the other. The later variety 
grows in valleys, each yielding honey 
at about the same age. The extreme 
limit of the honey-flow is from 11 to 29 
days. 

Mr. Root said that it was three weeks 
in his location—Medina, Ohio. 

Mr. Freeborn had known colonies 
of his bees to gather 14 lbs. a day from 
basswood, five miles away. 


COMB FOUNDATION AND ITS USE. 


Mr. E. France, being unable to at- 
tend, sent his essay treating of «Comb 
Foundation,” to the Secretary, who 
read it. 

Mr. France, in his essay, asked the 
members with regard to the evapora- 
tion of unripe honey. 

Mr. MeNay said that he did not have 
to evaporate his honey. 

Dr. Miller thought that a bee-keeper 





and will ‘root out” all other men. 
ALSIKE CLOVER AND ALFALFA, ETC. 


President Hatch—Nobody has said 
anything about Alsike clover. I have 
had 25 acres of it, and it will pay to 
furnish your neighbors with seed gra- 
tuitously. I would recommend bee- 


who does not wire his frames is far be- 
| hind the times. 

| A voice: ‘*How about wooden foun- 
| dation, or rather, wooden combs?” 
Mr. Root had used them, but found 
they took too much wax. He said that 
|Mr. Aspinwall claims that, with the 
‘wooden combs, he can prevent rearing 











drones. It will do away with swarm- 
ing, but the expense will be a draw- 
back. 

Mr. Root said that cloth had been 
tried, but the bees gnaw it to pieces. 

Regarding the size and thickness of 
foundation used for starters in sections, 
Mr. Turner said that he used 10 and 11 
square feet to the pound, and it is a 
success. 

Mr. McNay—In a good yield, use 
small starters, but in a slow yield, use 
larger ones. The bees fill it full when 
there is plenty of honey coming in. 
The slower they work, the more 
crooked are the combs. 

Mr. Markle spoke of a man who was 
opposed to the use of foundation; but 
in Mr. Markle’s opinion, it is one of 
the greatest discoveries of the age, and 
the discoverer is worthy of a monu- 
ment. Ten-feet-to-the-pound founda- 
tion does not make ‘* fish-bone” in the 
combs. 

President Hatch’s starters are 3 
inches, and 100 to the pound. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 


Mr. Turwer asked a question with 
regard to the introduction of queens 
in the fall, and stated that he had no 
trouble in introducing them when there 
was no longer any brood in the hives ; 
that under those circumstances the 
bees could not rear a young queen, 
and were willing to accept the new 
queen. 

One-hundred-and-sixty bee-keepers 
reported to the Secretary, as follows: 
The aggregate number of colonies of 
bees last spring was 8,187, and 13,087 
now wintering. The yield of comb 
honey last season was 231,640 pounds, 
and that of extracted was 459,820 
pounds. 

The report of the finance committee 
is as follows: Receipts from dues, 
$43.55 ; sundry expenses, $19.75 ; pre- 
mium awards, $20.00; balance in treas- 
ury, $3.80. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, C. A. Hatch, of Ithaca; 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. H. A. Winter, of 
Madison, and Rev. T. E. Turner, of 
Mauston ; Secretary, J. W. Vance, of 
Madison; and Treasurer, M. J. Plumb, 
of Milton. 

The following 
awarded on honey : 

To J. J. Ochsner, for the best dis- 
play ; best and second best extracted 
clover ; best and second best basswood 
honey; best and second best dark 
honey; and for second best 12 pounds 
of clover comb honey, and second best 
and best 12 pounds of basswood comb 
honey. 

To Rey. T. E. Turner, for best 12 
pounds of clover comb honey. 

J. W. VANCE, Sec. 


premiums were 





A Wonderful Weaver. 


There’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom. 


Oh! with the finest of laces 
He decks bush and tree; 
On the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post, 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim silent ghost! 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last; 
And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast. 
Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the wall that is done; 
And he smiles: “Pll unravel 
It all, just for fun !’’—-Selected. 





SWARMING. 
WhatI Know About the Pre- 
vention of Swarming. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAMES HEDDON. 


The following is sent to me to an- 
swer in the columns of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL: 


I have a neighbor who has made a honey- 
house. A dry-goods box at least three feet 
wide, and long, and high, is placed in the 
loft of his barn, with a large door in front, 
fitted with a pane of glass, over which a 
dark curtain drops. Across the underside 
of the top of the box, slats are nailed, and 
between these are rows of auger-holes. 
Above these is placed a bottomless hive, 
with an entrance cut out through the side 
of the barn. 

The theory is, that the bees in that hive 
will never swarm, but will keep on filling 
that honey-house. The honey is to be cut 
out in the fall. 

Now, I havea notion of putting a swarm 
of bees where they will ‘sta 


seems to me that bees prefer to carry honey 
up above their brood-chamber, so I wonder 
why the ‘“‘honey-house”’ should not be put 
on top of the hive, or would the bees have 
to travel too far before they got up to the 
top to start comb? The ‘question I wish to 
ask is, will a colony swarm under such con- 
ditions? 


so much more time to attend to bees in 
regular hives. Kir CLover. 


In response to the above, from one 


whom I do not know, desiring me to | 


write what I know and believe about 
the different methods of preventing 
bees from swarming, and especially by 
virtue of the construction of their habi- 
tation, allow me to say that I feel very 
positive that whoever makes anything 
such as is described in that letter, and 
puts bees into it, either in a barn or 
anywhere else, will not do so but once. 

I knew a man once, who had a bee- 
hive in a closet in his house, the bees 


pee: 





working in and out through the siding. 
The hive was a real good one, with 
modern surplus arrangement, and all 
that, and the year being a bounteous 
one, he got a fine lot of surplus honey. 
In a jocular way, he ,said that he 
thought the reason of the big yield was 
that every time the workers flew out, 
they looked back at the house, and 
supposed that they had the whole 
thing to fill, and waded in accordingly. 
This joke comes about as near scien- 
tific facts as does the building of big 
boxes with glass fronts, etc. 

Bees are not as apt to swarm out of 
a great box, seven or eight times too 
big fora colony, as they are froma 
proper sized hive, but they are more 
apt to die in winter, and far more 
likely to become extinct from loss of 
the queen. 
better put the bees in a common hive, 
and keepthem in the ordinary way, 
even if she never looks after the 
swarms at all, and let the swarms go 
|to the woods. Even then she willhave 
|more money and more bees at the end 
of ten years. 

The best and only really efficient 
non-swarming theory that has been 
proven to work in practice, is the one 
set forth years ago by Gen. D. A. 
Adair, of Kentucky, viz: Make one 
long, horizontal brood-chamber; fill 
it with about thirty Langstroth frames, 
and manipulate them so as to keep the 
brood-nest always in the rear. end of 
the hive. Of course, the frames run 
crosswise of the hive, but the entrance 





put,” pro- | 
vided I can. find any such place; but it | 


If not, why not have a home sup- | 
ply furnished in this way, giving one just | 


must be in one end of the trough-like 
brood-chamber. Always keep some 
| empty frames (not only empty of all 
brood and honey, but of all comb) in 
the front end of this long box, and not 
}one colony in thirty will swarm, one 
| year with another. 
| While such an arrangement as the 
|above is far more practical than the 
one described in Kit Clover’s letter, it 
is not good, and after having been 
|tried by many skilled bee-keepers, it 
has all gone entirely out of use. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


ae ee 
A Special Club Rate. 

A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLustTRaTED Home JOURNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
| family circle.” Its beautiful illustrations 
| and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “ fireside.” 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American Bez JOURNAL 
and the ILLUSTRATED Home JourNaAL, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for &1.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 81, 1890—when this 
offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 





The correspondent had” 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 
Mar, 20.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N.C. 
N. P. Lyles, Sec., Derita, N. C. 
April 16, 17.—Missouri State, at Marshall, Mo. 
J. W. Rouse, Sec., Santa Fe, Mo. 


May 1.—Southwestern Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 


May 3.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 7, 8.—Texas State, at Greenville, Tex. 
. N. Hunter, Sec., Celeste, Tex. 


May 19.—Northern Lllinois, at Cherry Valley, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


(3 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpITor. 
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Good Record in Wintering. 


I put into the cellar 40 colonies of bees 
last November, and to-day I took them out, 
all alive and in good condition. Who can 
beat this record? C. 8. Hit.. 

Freeport, Ills., March 13, 1890. 





Very Warm Winter Weather. 


The weather here last night was 2 de- 
rees below zero, and this morning it is 8 
egrees above. It has been very warm 
here all winter, and the bees flew every 
few days; the last time that they hada 
flight, they soiled up the outside of the 
hives the worst that I ever saw them do. 
The next day they flew again, then cleaned 
the hives out, and things looked better. 
Can any one tell what effect the warm 
winter will have on the wintering of bees 
out-of-doors? Epwin HUTCHINSON. 

East Avon, N. Y., March 7, 1890. 





Bees Getting Short of Stores. 


The winter throughout this portion of the 
State has been an open one—so much so 
that our bees have had a good flight several 
times since the beginning of the winter 
months. The bees are getting very short 
of honey, and quite a number of colonies 
have already starved throughout the coun- 
ty, from the fact that but little honey was 
obtained after August of last year; how- 
ever, a good supply was obtained from 
white clover and the linden bloom. I had 
to feed up quite a number of late swarms, 
as no honey was obtained for winter use 
from the fall flowers. The AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL is still a welcome visitor on my 


doors were kept open at night, still the 


the bees were very uneasy. The outside 


bees kept on roaring, and at last I put ina 
ventilator, made of three-inch stove-pipe, 
reaching from the cellar directly over the 
bees, up through the floor, and connecting 
with the pipe from the stove in the room 
over the bee-cellar. There has been a con- 
stant draft through this pipe, but all to no 
purpose. With the exception of three or 
four days at a time, the bees have been un- 
easy all winter, and I shall consider myself 
very fortunate if half the colonies live to 
be put on the summer stands. The tem- 
perature has ranged from 42 to 51 degrees. 


Here let me say that my experience 
(though I admit it is short—4 years) would 
indicate that bees will winter better at a 
temperature ranging from 85 to 40 de- 
grees, than any higher. Two years ago 
they were wintered in a cellar where the 
mercury stood below 30 degrees for six 
weeks, and yet they came through in fine 
condition. As warm as this winter has 
been, I believe that the bees would have 
been much better off on the summer stands 
until Christmas; and I doubt if there are 
half a dozen prominent bee-keepers in the 
United States, who actually put their bees 
in before Nov. 1; if so, I would like to hear 
from them through the BEE JOURNAL. 
8. H. Herrick. 

Rockford, Dls., March 5, 1890. 





My Experience with Bees. 


I started two years ago this spring with 
40 colonies of bees, whey now have fs0 in 
the cellar, which are wintering well so far. 
Ihad rented a farm two years, and last 
spring I bought 80 acres of land, and built 
a house, shop and bee-cellar, and improved 
a little on the place. 
HENRY HURDLEBRINK. 

Reno, Minn., March 11, 1890. 





Cold Weather—Wintering Well. 


We are now having the most protracted 
cold spell here that we have had during 
the winter, which has been mostly open, 
and no sleighing until now. There has now 
been about a week of fair sleighing, and 
the thermometer is below zero every 24 
hours. Bees, so far asI know, are winter- 
ing in good condition; my own are the most 
quiet this winter of any I ever hadin the 
cellar, and I think that all that were in 
good condition last fall, will winter without 
loss. There was one or twocolonies that I 
transferred from trees in the woods, too 
late last fall to get in shape to-winter, and 
Iexpect to lose them. Hereafter, I will 





late in the fall. L. J. CLARK. 
Wiscoy, Minn., March 7, 1890. 





Invertible Brood-Frame. 


make short work of such swarms found 





ling fires. Notice this frame embodies the 
break-joint principle, and will do all that 
any honey-board could do, in preventing 
bridge-combs being tied to surplus fixtures, 
restraining queens, etc.; and I think that it 
is also possible to cut slots in the centre of 
the 1%g-inch bars so accurate as to require 
no perforated zinc whatever. These frames 
being wide, makes them more stable for 
moving about, and by making the short 
pieces that the invertible part is pivoted to, 
the same width as the top, it becomes as 
solid for transportation as could be de- 
sired. I also will test them the coming sea- 
son and report, and hope that many will 
do the same. J. W. CLARK. 
Clarksburg, Mo. 





The Results of Last Season. 


Icommenced the season of 1889 with 
100 colonies of Italian bees,increased them 
to 176, and secured 3,500 pounds of sur- 
plus honey. This is a very poor showing 
for that number of colonies, but the season 
was very unfavorable for the production 
of honey—the poorest that I ever experi- 
enced since I have been in the business. 
Last fall I placed 144 colonies in the cellar, 
and left 32 on the summer stands. They 
seem to be wintering very well, butI ex- 
pect to lose some in the spring. 
DANIEL WHITMER. 

South Bend, Ind., March 10, 1890. 





An Open Winter for Bees. 


My bees are, to all appearances, winter- 
ing nicely. There never was a winter in 
all my experience, where the bees have 
been confined to their hives so little as they 
have this winter. There has not been a 
week during which they have not been able 
to fly more or less—rather more than less— 
and I think that less would be better. 
B. T. BLEASDALE. 

Cleveland, O., March 12, 1890. 





Successful Wintering of Bees. 


Bees are doing well in this locality. I 
winter them in the cellar, and have lost 
none so far. In fact, Il have wintered from 
7 to 40 colonies in the cellar every winter 
for the last nine years, and have never lost 
any save a few or 5 weak ones, that 
were second or,third swarms, and died for 
want of supplies. I generally put them in 
about the middle of November, and take 
them out about the middle of March or the 
first of April. This year the weather was 
so unusually warm, that I took them out on 
Feb. 28, as the cellar was damp, from hav- 
ing had a little water in it in the early part 
of the winter, and I was afraid that the 
combs would get moldy, as they did one 
winter several years ago, but I did not lose 
any bees by it, but it made them a great 














Mr. W. C. Lyman reported a new brood-| deal of work to clean the combs, and it 
frame on page 163, and promised a trial| made them late in swarming. Bees did 
the coming season and a report. Now [| fairly well here last year—mine averaged 
_ had invented the same frame, and had| 35 pounds of comb honey in one-pound 


t, 4 : desk. J. M. Youna. 
a fd Plattsmouth, Nebr., March 8, 1890. 





ee. . made a model of it for inspection and | sections, and doubled in increase. I use the 

ih Putting Bees in too Early. criticism of bee-keepers at a convention on | Salisbury hive—8x18x18 inches, inside 
a Dr. Miller says in his reply to Mr.M. M.| March 8, at Boonville, Mo. ; and I was| measurement, with 12 movable frames, 
is Baldridge’: letter, on page 146, that he is |somewhat chagrined, whenI saw the re-| and tight bottom-board; I practice the tier- 
t 


Cian! oh “looking to see areport from those who| port by Mr. Lyman. This frame, no doubt, | ing system, and sell my honey athome. I 
igi UY have put in bees too early.””. Now I believe | is the out-growth of former improvements | have made a few shipments to Chicago, but 
id ITamone of “those.” On the way home | given to bee-keepers that have been thor-|I find that it pays better to depend upon 
- from the Chicago Convention, last fall, in | oughly tested. I will prophesy that this is | the home market. 
a conversation with Mr. D. A. Fuller and | the crowning invention in bee-keeping ap- ’ J. D. MANDEVILLE, M. D. 
myself, the Doctor remarked that he in-| pliances, and will remain so for some time| Philo, Ills., March 7, 1890. 
tended putting his bees into the cellar im-|tocome. Did I not know the disposition of 
~~ ow on getting home. Now, a paces to ew tenaciously to such fixtures 
iller has been, and still is, my “‘apostle’’ | as they had become accustomed to, I would F : : 
in bee-keeping, and, following his advice, I| say that no more old-style brood-frames Ss Clubs for anything in our Fregsium 
put my bees in as soon as possible—about | will be manufactured, and the stock on| List may be for either of our JouRNALs, or 
Oct. 20. The weather continued warm,and ! hand must be made over, or used for kind-| for any number of either or both of them. 
































RAEN AURA PRAISES EF EN SES SR AINA IRA INAS eRe 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER, 





Business Dotices. 


(SS ee 


{= Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 





[=~ Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


GS" Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@s" Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(=~ Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(3S The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(3 Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bez JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(@~ Any of the Political Dollar Weekly 
Newspapers will be clubbed with our Jour- 
NAL at $1.85 for the two; or with both our 
Home JourNAL and Bez Journat for $2.50 
for all three papers. 


(> As there is another firm of ‘“‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(= Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifling. Prices: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(=~ When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will —— you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(3 We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Journal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL or ILLUsTRATED Home Jovur- 
NAL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 


CATARRH. 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 


A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 


N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 339 
West Ring Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
' Christian Advocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 


WONDERFUL 


Nearly every one is familiar with the name, but 
it bas been estimated that only one in every 280 

rsons in the United States is fortunate enough to 
ave access to the valuable information contained 
within the covers of the grandest work ever written 
by mortal man—WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED 








DICTIONARY. That this is an unfortunate state of 
affairs will be admitted by all, and it is due to the 
fact that no one save the rich could afford them. 

The Dictionary is a necessity in every home, school 
and business-house. It fills a vacancy and furnishes 
knowledge which no 100 volumes of the choicest 
books could supply, and all, young or old, educated 
or ignorant, rich or poor, should have it within reach, 
and refer to its contents every day in the year. 

The “ Loomis Re-print”’ contains all the matter as 
compiled and arranged by our esteemed and honored 
author and statesman—Noah Webster. About 40 
years of his life was devoted to this great work; and 
when we consider the fact that this book contains 
about 100,000 words with their correct spelling, 
derivation and definition, we will appreciate that 
these years must have been well spent. 

Some idea of the magnitude of this book may be 

ined from the fact that it contains over 440 cubic 
nches of paper, and has about 300,000 square inches 
of printed surface. This is a cheap, re-print edition 
without illustrations. 

In addition to the 100,000 words, it contains a 
portrait of the author, together with his biography, 
and a valuable table of 12,000 synonymous words. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


For this valuable Dictionary is as follows : 
We will cluh it with this Journal one year 
—both for $3.25. Or, we will sell the 
Dictionary alone for $2.50. Or, we will 
PRESENT it to anyone who gets up a club of 
10 NEw subscribers to either or both of our 
Journals, and sending us $10.00 to pay for 
them. 

These prices are for the Dictionary 
delivered at the Express Office in this City, 
or packed with other goods. 

We will send it, post-paid, to the destina- 
tion for 68 cents additional. 

This immense book, wrapped for mailing, 
weighs 814 pounds. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





Clabs of 5 for $4.00 to any addresses. 





scription price). 





Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 


quote: White 1-lbs.,12@13c—an 


HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


MILWAUKEE, March 13.—The demand for 
honey is very good, and the supply is fair. We 
if absolutely 
parsoct, sometimes 14c.; choice, white 2-lbs., 
2@12%c.; dark 1-lbs., 10@1l1c.; old 1-lbs., 
8@9c. Extracted, white, in barrels and half- 
barrels, 74@8c.; in pails and tin, 8@8\ce.: 


dark, in barrels an half-barrels, 6@6%c. 
Beeswax, 22@25c. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


DENVER, March 8.—1-lb. sections, 13@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. There is sufficient comb 
honey to supply the market till the new crop 
arrives. Beeswax, 20@25c. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1517 Blake 8t. 


DETROIT, March 7.—Comb honey is quoted 
at11@13c. Supply not large, but sales slow. 
Extracted, 7@8c. swax, firm at 24@25c. 
M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY, March 6.—The demand for 
honey is improving a little, but it is no better 
in prices. White 1-lbs., 11@12c.; white 2-lbs.; 
10@1ic.; fall 1-Ibs., 9@10c.; 2-lbs., 8@9c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7c.; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 22c. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & C©O., 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Mar. 13.—We quote: White clo- 
ver in active demand and quick sales, on arri- 
val ; 1-lbs., 13@14ec.; 2-lbs., 12@12%c. Bass- 
wood 1-lbs., 12@13c. Buckwheut 1-lbs., 8@ 
9c. Extracted,64%@7%c. Beeswax — bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 23@24c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Wate: St. 


CHICAGO, March 6.—Honey is selling quite 
well in a small way, at 12@13c. for white 1- 
lbs., and 10c. for 2-lbs.; dark is slow at 8@10c. 
Receipts are heavier than usual for this sea- 


son of the year, but all is called for as fast as 
it arrives. Extracted is dull at 6@8c. Bees- 
wax, 25c. 


R. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, March 11.—Fancy 1-lbs., 16¢c. Any- 
thing off-grade sells considerably below 1lé6c. 
Two-lbs., 15c., for the best quality. Extracted, 
7%@8%c. No beeswax on hand. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


CINCINNATI, March 7.—Good demand for 
extracted honey, especially from manufactu- 
rers &t 5@8c. Comb honey, 12@15c. for best. 
Demand fair. 

Beeswax is in good demand at 20@25c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 

Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





Handling Bees.—This is the title of 
a nice pamphlet containing 28 pages and a 
cover, just issued by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
It is a chapter from their book, Langstroth 
Revised, and isan excellent thing for be- 
ginners. Price, 8 cents. For sale at this 
office. 





Advertisements. 
READY TO SHIP ! 23:50: Qe iS 


—3 for $2.75. Ready April 1st. Nuclei cheap. 
Send for Price-List. COLWICK & COLWICK, 
Norse, Bosque Co., Texas. 12A6t 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT 


80 cts. per bushel. New bags thrown in. 
1 €. Eaglesfield, Berlin, Wis. 


<<a BEES AND HONEY 


1 The Dovetailed Strongest, Beat an‘ 
Cheapest BEE-HI VE pr all purpos- 

es. Pieases everybody. Send your ad 
adress to the Largest Bee-Hive Fae- 
tory in the W orld for sample copy of 
Gleanings in Bee Culture (2$) \!\us 
trated semi-monthly), and a 44 p. illus 
trated catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ 
7 Supplies. Our A BC of Bee Cal- 
ture is a cyclopedia of 400 pp., 6x10, and 
300 cuts. Price in cloth, $1.25 7’ Mention 
































this paper. A. 1,ROOT. Medina. Oo. 
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Money for All 


— SELLING OUR—— 


FRUIT TREES, ROSES & ORNAMENTALS, 


At honest Prices. We will take Bees and Sup- 
plies in payment: Catalogue free, 
J. B. ALEXANDER & CO., 
Golden Rule Nurseries, 
12A2t Hartford City, Ind. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


N \ Italian Bees and Queens 
FOR SALE! in small and large lots, at a 
VERY LOW PRICE. Address, OTTO KLEINOW, 
No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 12Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


WANT TO EXCHANGE 


Apiarian Supplies for 500 Empty Bee-Combs. 
Ww i ay om cash. Address, 
2Ali J. B. MURRAY, ADA, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















74 4 By the use of my 
— <=} IMPROVED SPACER, 
rs ee wens an ordinary Hanging 


| 7 sible, or Movable 

ae Hive. A Hive is 

vy | A wie an es 
} 


u PR: : wl 

ee ee ~SCtédFrramee:- iivee iis: con- 

i I I = it verted into a Rever- 
| Ss space 








a | “| 41 | frames are held in 

T | || their proper position 

g | { and will not be lift- 
_tss=3 ‘ees = || ed when removing 
a ———S =the coverif they are 


fastened to it by brace-combs. A contracted hive is 
made movable or invertible. In adopting this, it re- 

uires no change in a hanging-frame hive. Price of 
Brood- Chamber and 8 Frames, $1.50. One Hive and 
one doz. extra Spacers, $4.00, In ordering, state what 
frames you use _ £3 the width of your hive, 
nae. B. WLLCOX, Manistee, Mich. 

12E4t 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 


A Year among the Bees, 


BEING 


A Talk about some of the Implements, 
SS a a a 75 are 


has for 8 years made the 
"Rela of Honey his Baclusive 
Business. 


BY DR. C- C. MILLER. 





Price, 75 cents, by mail. This isa new work 
of about 114 pages, well-printed ana nicely bound 
in cloth. Address, 


THOS. G. NEW) AN & SON, 
Madison St.. CHICAGO, ILL 
NEWSPAPER giving more information 
of value to advertisers 
than any other publica- 
ADVERTISING tion ever issued. It gives 


the name of every news- 
paper published, having a circulation rating in the 
American Newspaper Directory of more than 25,000 
copies each issue, with the cost per line for advertis- 
inginthem. A list of the aed pen of local circu- 
lation, in every city and town of more than 5,000 pop- 
ulation with prices by the inch for 1 month. Special 
lists of daily, country, village and class papers. 
Bargain offers of value to smal! advertisers or those 
wishing to experiment judiciously with a small 
amount of money. Shows conclusively “how to get 
the most service for the money,” ete., ete. Sent 
ost-paid to any address for 30 cents. Address, GEO. 
> ROWELL & CO., Publishers and General Adver- 
tising Agents, 10 Spruce Street, New York City. 


. * Mention the American Bee Journal. 


THE NEW HEDDON HIVE. 


E have a few of these Hives, complete, 

for sale at $3.00 each—to close them out, 
We cannot fill any orders for them in the flat, 
nor these nailed ones, after our present stock 
is exhausted. The few we have are nailed and 
painted. Order promptly. Address, 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





175th Edition Now Ready. 
A book of over 200 pages, 








THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


HANDLING BEES 


PAMPHLET, ma of the taming 
and handling of bees. Just the wy? for 
beginners. It isa chapter from **Phe Hive 
and Honey-Bee, revised.” Price, 8 cts. 
Advice to beginners, Circulars, &c., free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ils. 


For Comb Foundation Mills, 


WRITE TO 


a Cc. PELHAM, Maysville, Ky- 
10E3t 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
QUEENS & BEES 


ARNIOLA bred the coming sea- 


son from Imported Mothers, will be ready 

to send out the Ist of Jume. Send for 
FREE Circular, to JOHN ANDREWS, Pattens 
Mills, Wash. Co., N. Y. 10Etf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


sess REVIEW 


Keepers’ 
A 5O0-cent monthly that gives 
the cream of apicultural literature; 
points out errors and fallacious 
ideas; and gives, each month, the 
vieuis of leading bee-keepers upon 
some specialtopic. Three samples 
free. Send for them, and learn how 
to get the back numbers eheaply. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Flint, Mich. 


10Etf 
Mention the American Bee Jcurnav. 


SOMETHING NEW, 


Our 1890 16-page Circular of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send name on a Postal Card. Address, 


6Etf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


] | G yess E, North Manchester, Ind., 
d . . breeder of Italian and Car- 
niolan Queens. Bees by the pound and 


Nucleus. Price-List FREE. meanness 
National Bank. OEtf 




















BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


E are prepared to furnish zoemaepers 
with Supplies promptly, and at greatl 
reduced rates. Estimates gladly furnished, 
and correspondence solicited. Our goods are 
unexcelled in quality and workmanship. 
Italian Queens and Bees at a very low 
price. Send for large illustrated Price-List, 
free. ALLEY’S QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP AND 
SwARM-HIVER always on hand. 


A. F. STAUFFER & CO., 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Extra Thin Comb Foundation. 


in 25-Pound Boxes. 
E CAN now furnish the Van Deusen 
EXTRA-THIN Flat-Bottom FOUNDATION 
ut up in 25-lb. Boxes, in sheets 164%x28 
ao Dey at $12.50 per box. 12 ft. to the Ib. 
@ The above is a special offer, and is a 
Bargain to all who can use that quantity. 
All orders for any other quantity ies 
exactly 25 lbs.(or its multiple) will be filled 
at the regular price—60 cents per |b.° 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILLS. 








Send 75 Cents Ye.rimone'the Bes; 
114 pages, cloth bound. Address, 
DR. C. C. ay os 
20Atf MARENGO, ILLS. 














Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, ete. 
For Circulars, apply to 
CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, 0. 
P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 


(Established in 1864). 


REMOVED trom coburg to Red Oak, lowa 


where we now have the most extensive Lecam- 
power Factory in the West used exclusively 
for the manufacture of 


We furnish Everything needed 

in the Apiary, of practical con- 
struction, and at the lowest price. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for our 40-page illus- 
trated Catalogue—free to all. Address, 


E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, Iowa. 
5A9t—14E9t 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
Ts published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum. It contains the vow best practical 
ome for the a ae. t is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, F.G.S., F.R.M.S., etc., and 
——_ by John Huckle, King’s Langley 
erts, England 


LOOK HERE! 


ICE, White, No. 1 sone One - Piece 
SECTIONS only $3.00 pe 
Twelve-Pound Shipping-Cases, in the flat, 
no Glass, 86 per 100 lass, 2x9, '70c. per 100. 
e&” Price-List Free. 
Address, J. M. KINZIE, 
20Aly ROCHESTER, Oakland Co., MICH 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, Shipping- 

Crates, Sections, &c.,in the world, and 
sell them the cheapest. Weare offering our 
choicest white 1-piece 44%x4% Sections, in lots 
of 500, at $3.50 per 1,000, Parties wantin 
more, should write for special prices. No. 
Sections at $2.00 per M. Catalogues free, but 
sent only when ordered. Address, 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 
WATERTOWN, WIS. 


BEESWAX WANTED. 


Beeswax.—We wil! pay 25 cents 
pound, in Cash, for Yellow Beeswax, deliv. 
ered here. 

To avoid mistakes, the name of the 
shipper should always be on each package. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL8&. 


THE SWARM HIVER 


By Mail, and the AMERICAN APICULTURIST 
one year for$1.50. Circular and Sample Copies 
free. Address, 


yo gee Apiculturist, Wenham, Mass. 
t 


T ORLANDO, FLORIDA. 
LUTHER W. GRAY, Italian Bees and 
Queens. Tested Queens, $1.50; Untested, 75 
cents, or $8.00 per doz. Twoor more pounds 
of Bees in 1, 2, 3 or 4-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
at above price, 75 cts. per pound. 11Atf 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


_aress placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for teem on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, 

Smokers, etc. Addre 





























wt Crates, Frames, Foundation, 


R. H. SCHMIDT & © 
1Aly NEW LONDON, Goscte Co., WIS. 


